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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM RECKITT. 


The experience of a faithful follower of the 
inner light, be he wise or simple, reveals to 
us the same peaceful condition of mind, and 
the ancient promise is forever verified, “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on Thee.” 

he learning of the schools and worldly 

wisdom, seem neither to promote nor to stand 

in the way of spiritual life, if only the sub- 

mission to its workings be complete; but “a 

man cannot serve two masters,” and the men- 

tal powers, if cultivated, may desire the mas- 

tery, thus giving their possessor more to over- 

come than is experienced by one who may 

4 be compared to the illiterate fishermen of 
Galilee. 

To this latter class belongs the subject of 
this sketch. Reared in poverty, and enduring 
many hardships, he found, by following closely 
his Divine guide, he was entrusted with a 

secret alchemy which made hard things easy, 
and bitter things sweet. 

“ William Reckitt was born at Lea, in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1706, of parents professing truth ; 
his mother died when he was young, and his 
father, being through infirmities incapable of 
supporting his children, William was bound 
by Friends, at nine years of age, as an appren- 
tice to a weaver. This proved to be a labori- 
ous servitude, but before its conclusion he 
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was reached by a Divine visitation through 
the ministry of a friend on a religious visit, 
whose testimony clearly answered the witness 
of truth in his own heart, and fully confirmed 
him that the principles of Friends were con- 
sonant with the Scriptures.” By faithfulness 
to truth’s revealings he was preserved in inno- 
cency and peace, and at the age of thirty-six 
he appeared in the ministry. He had been 
married several years, and was settled at 
Wainfleet, where he followed the business of 
weaving. He felt ie his duty to travel in the 
ministry for the advancement of truth, and 
after making visits in England and Wales, 
he obtained a minute for an extended visit in 
the American colonies. This was in 1756, 
and England was then at war with France. 
They were scarcely out of sight of land when 
they were chased and captured by a French 
privateer. The Frenchmen boarded their 
ship with great fury, but William was favored, 
through Divine assistance, to keep in a very 
quiet, calm state of mind, so that they offered 
him no violence, and he was treated with a 
fair degree of kindness while they remained 
on shipboard. At one time the English cap- 
tain charged him with disowning the sacra- 
ments, he replied, “I know no such word 
made use of in the Scripture, but baptism - 
and Supper are, and we own both to be essen- 
tial to salvation; but the baptism which is 
saving must be spiritual, and if so there is no 
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need of water, for the apostle says, ‘One| but he says he neither murmured nor repined 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ I was led on | at what had befallen him, “nor did any dis- 


till I came to that last supper or passover 
which our Lord did partake of with his dis- 
ciples, when he said, ‘ As often as ye do this, 
do it in remembrance of me, to show forth 
my death until I come.’ This was no com- 
mandment to perpetuate that outward sup- 
per or passover, that being a Jewish ordinance 
which he then had nigh finished, when he 
nailed the hand-writing of ordinances to his 
cross. But I told him he might see in Reve- 
lations what John said concerning his coming. 
‘ Behold I stand at the door and knock; and 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and sup with him and 
he with me.’ It is this supper and coming 
we own, and in our measure partake of, for 
this is the communion of the saints.” 

He was taken to Morlaix, and as he had so 
interested a merchant of the place as to be 
security for him, he was not put in the prison, 
but remained a prisoner at large. Many per- 
sons noticing his peculiar appearance,, were 
curious to hear his views, and when these 
came in the spirit of honest inquiry, he was 
free to talk with them, though mostly through 
an interpreter, for he understood not their 
language. 

He was allowed to write to his family and 
receive letters from them in return, which 
made his confinement much easier. 

After he had been a prisoner five months 
he was released through the kindness of a 
person in England, who had received very 
favorable impressions of him through the 
French merchant before mentioned. He re- 
mained at home but a few weeks, for he found 
he was not released from the concern to visit 
America. After a safe passage of ten weeks 
he arrived at Philadelphia, where he attended 
the Yearly Meeting to great satisfaction. He 
travelled extensively through the colonies, 

oing as far south as Charleston, in South 
Seales and northward to Casco, in Maine. 
Of the fatigues and hardships of this journey 
we can form but a faint idea. In many parts, 
roads were not open, and great swamps lay in 
his path, and being on horseback, he was ex- 
posed to all the changes of weather without 
much opportunity to protect himself. But 
he was wonderfully preserved to fulfill his 
mission among Friends in America, which he 
accomplished in about two years. He then 
felt his mind drawn to visit Barbadoes, and 
embarked on board a vessel bound for that 
island, but this vessel was also captured by 
the French, and taken to St. Peter’s, on Mar- 
tinico. Here about twenty men were placed 
in a prison cell only twelve feet square, 
Their sufferings were very great, owing to the 


trustful thoughts arise in my heart, so as to 
trouble and oppress my spirit; which I 
esteemed as one of the most singular favors, 
amongst the many I have received from tlie 
great and merciful hand.” They were finally 
carried to the English island of St. Christo- 
pher. He had meetings on this and other 
English islands, often also visiting families, 
where he says “I found freedom to set before 
them their unchristian practice of keeping- 
their fellow-creatures in slavery, and the 
cruelty they used toward them, which ex- 
ceeded all that I had ever seen before; and 
it raised such a just indignation in my heart, 
that I used great freedom of speech. I per- 
ceived it had some good tendency either to 
silence or bring some acknowledgment that 
the practice could not be justified, and that it 
caused them to run into a great deal of sin.” 

When an opportunity offered he returned 
to Philadelphia, and there took ship for Eng- 
land. He made a second visit to America, 
of which, however, he left no account. 

In considering all he had passed through, 
he says, “ I have great cause to be truly thank- 
ful, and to praise the Lord for his many de- 
liverances both by sea and by land. I may 
in truth say, His name hath been to mea 
strong tower, and thither I have run and 
found safety.’ For though he suffers His own 
to be tried, as in the furnace of affliction, He 
will not leave nor forsake them ; but His arm 
hath been made bare for their deliverance, 
and he hath granted them the petition of 
their souls.” 

His wife whom he had married in 1731, 
died during his absence on his second visit to 
America. 

His last illness was short, and he departed 
this life Sixth month 4th, 1769, aged about 
sixty-three years, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The recent death of our beloved friend, 
Samuel Townsend, has brought to mind 
the eventful fall of 1875—the year 
in which our Illinois Yearly Meeting was 
established. It was our privilege to have 
him as our guest for a few days, together 
with his daughter, M. The memory of 
that time is a precious legacy. He was so 
bright and full of interest in everything 
around him. The rapidly growing city, its 
large, solid-looking buildings, its broad streets, 
its busy life, all seemed to stir him to a re- 
newed life. The lake, with its fleets of grain 
vessels, the Industrial Exposition, the little 
Friends’ Meeting, all were matters of great 


extreme heat and the toulness of the place, | interest. Nothing seemed common or unclean 
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to him that affected the life and welfare of 
humanity. 

My husband being absent, our sons felt 
called upon to take his place in the hospitali- 
ties of the home, so far as they were able. 
When they met at the table, Samuel talked 
with them of the city, its business, its com- 
mercial interests, and like subjects, as if they 
were young men who knew and cared about 
important matters, thus bringing out their 
knowledge, winning their confidence, and 
stimulating their self-respect. They were 
charmed with him, and felt that here was an 
old friend who believed in boys, and under- 
stood and sympathized with them, not expect- 
ing them to be interested in subjects beyond 
their age and experience, but in those things 
which came within the province of observa- 
tion, rather than reflection. 

The last day of his visit we had the added 
favor of dear Samuel M. Janney’s company, 
together with our beloved William Cain, 
from Richmond, Indiana, all of whom have 
since entered upon the higher life. I shall 
always remember with great pleasure our 
little party, as we sat down to lunch, on 
that last day. Full of satisfaction in each 
other’s companionship, in the new interests 
all about, and in the anticipation of a 
sweet reunion with Friends the coming 
week, we were a happy company. Realizing 
that we should probably never a// meet again 
in this life, we did not suffer it to mar our 
satisfaction. Unworthy though I felt of such 
communion of saints (for truly such they 
seemed to me), I yet felt that I was permitted 
a foretaste of a future possibility. “In my 
Father’s house are many homes.” May not 
reunion with the faithful servants of God be 
one of the “joys in store for those who love 
God ?” 

Many of us feel as these worthies pass 
away, that we shall “never look upon their 
like again,” and feel discouraged by the out- 
look. But let us rather remember to be 
grateful for what has been granted us, and 
— forward on our appointed way without 
ooking “ mournfully into the past, which 
comes not back again.” Let us be faithfal 
as they were faithful, and all will be well, 
both here and hereafter. To our dear aged 
ones it is granted to “ rest in peace.” 

Chicago, First mo. 28th, 1883. H. A. P. 





EVERY YEAR. 


The purer life draws nigher 
Every year; 
And in its morning star climbs higher 
ae ear; 
And earth’s hold on us — slighter, 
And the heavy burdens lighter ; 
And the dawn immortal brighter 
Every year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FURTHER AID TOWARD INDIANS. 

I feel that it is proper more should be said in 
regard to aiding the Indian by the establish- 
ment of an industrial boarding-school, in ad- 
dition to what appeared in this paper on the 
13th of last month. The time has nearly ar- 
rived when Friends’ Indian Committee should 
disband, unless we occupy some other field 
than heretofore. Is the situation such that 
we can give a reasonable excuse for not seek- 
ing in some manner to aid the Indian in his 
efforts toward civilization? Certainly the 
work is not in such an advanced stage as not 
to need our help, the Indian cannot yet walk 
alone in the white man’s path with safety. 
He has but commenced to develop his capa- 
city satisfactorily so to do, and shall we in 
this stage abandon all aid to him? Can we 
give a satisfactory excuse for so doing, when 
a special opportunity is open tous? It is 
true that in our first line of work the way has 
been closed, but not by our fault. Other 
societies who entered therein, changed their 
proceedings to suit the changed circumstances, 
why should not we do likewise as opportunity 
is afforded and the need thereof is clearly 
apparent ? 

The government officials; assure us they 
want our aid in giying the practical trainin 
to prepare the Indian for citizenship and self- 
support, and as the white man has destroyed 
his former resources, we should aid him in the 
new relation forced upon him. I will now 
give some particulars in regard to the oppor- 
tunity of establishing an industrial school 
which is open to Friends to embrace if they 
will engage therein at once. j 

At the Otoe geservation, situated in South- 
eastern Nebraska adjoining Kansas, about 80 
miles from the eastern boundary of Iowa, the 
Indians have removed to the Indian Territory, 
and the government is now appraising the 
lands for sale in the early spring, the proceeds 
to go to their benefit. Jesse W. Griest, the 
former Indiau agent there, states there is a 
farm of 320 acres, formerly set off for an in- 
dustrial boarding-school, on which he had 
erected a school building of a capacity for 80 
scholars, at a contract of $10,000. Other 
suitable buildings are connected therewith, 
such as barn, sheds, ete. 200 acres of the 
land are fenced and under cultivation; 10 
acres of orchard planted with apple and peach 
trees, and a yard about the house of 2 acres, 
well set with trees. Barclay White states: 
“T think the Otoe school building and lands 
admirably calculated for an industrial school. 
The land is very good and a farm of 320 acres 
including the school building, agency house, 
orchard, spring house, and other buildings, at 
what will probably be the appraised price, 
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would be a safe investment, even if the school 
for Indians should not succeed, as the land 
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how it was brought about, too familiar to 
need repeating. And yet we find the lessons 


will certainly advance in market value from j of his life unlearned and unheeded by the 


the appraised price. There isa railroad in- 
tersecting the reservation with a station, less 
than one-half a mile from the school build- 
ing. The big Blue river flows as near and is 
of sufficient capacity for large milling power 
with sites therefor near.” 

These several conditions render the oppor- 
tunity one of rare occurrence, if Friends are 
willing to take initiatory steps now to make an 
effort to establish such a school. 

It is true it is an enterprise which will re- 
quire some money and considerable capacity 
of those who engage directly therein, to make 
such a successful result as we would wish. I 
trust we can furnish these needed means and 
parties qualified for the work, more readily 
than when the several Yearly Meetings ac- 
cepted the work of Indian aid some twelve 
years since, provided we enter thereon with a 
united zeal, such as was then exhibited. 

If we have performed a good work for the 
Indian, as Friends all truly claim, shall we 
now abandon the cause without sufficient rea- 
sons therefor? If we should accept this pro- 
posed course, we would avoid nearly all the 
difficulties which then beset us in relation to 
politics. The department at Washington as- 
sures such aid as lies in its power, and stated 
that it had appropriated 100 dollars for each 
scholar’s support in such schools of other 
societies, and assures us an equality therein. 
Should Friends feel favorable to accepting 
this opening, the most advisable course would 
be for a number of Friends, say five or ten, 
to advance the funds necessary, and take titles 
at an‘early date and hold them until the sev- 
eral Yearly Meetings shall decide upon what 
course to pursue. I feel at present willing to 
be;one of such number, and should others 
feel disposed to associate therein, it would be 
advisable to communicate with me for fur- 
ther information as soon as possible. 


Old Westbury, P.O. SrepHen R. Hicks. 
Long Island, N. Y. 





‘TEMPERANCE. 
(Read at a Meeting of New York Yearly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee. 1st mo. 21, 1883.) 

It is but a few years since a band of un- 
principled men, headed by a bold and unscru- 
pulous leader, controlled the government of 
this, the Empire City of the State and Nation, 
and intrenched in their political stronghold, 
with hands deep in the public treasury, defied 
the complaining taxpayers with the taunting 
words: “ What are you going to do about it ?” 

The reign of this unscrupulous politician 
in the city of New York is too recent to need 
recapitulation ; the lesson of his downfall and 


multitude, and the faint-hearted and unbe- 
lieving still bear sway in our midst. 

“ Because sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily, therefore the hearts of 
the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” 

Because a giant power for evil holds a con- 
trolling influence amongst us—a combination 
of such great extent and power that men see 
no way to thwart or overcome it—shall we 
therefore cease our efforts and bow to the mag- 
nate whose rule is desolating and impoverish- 
ing our land. 

Are there no Daniels who dare refuse to 
bow down to the image set up by this King 
Alcohol? Are there no Davids who dare 
meet in mortal combat this Giant Philistine? 

We are told that the advocates of prohibi- 
tion are fanatics, asking for that which it is 
impossible to obtain; that if they would only 
be reasonable and consent to a regulation of 
the traffic, it would be so much better than to 
attempt its entire prohibition, as that would 
be impossible to enforce, or in the words of an 
editorial in the New York Herald on the 20th 
inst., headed: “Failure of Constitutional 
Prohibition,” which concludes as follows: 
“ Sensible citizens of these States ought to see 
by this time that a wise regulation of the 
liquor business is better than an absurd law 
of absolute prohibition.” 

Let us see how well this wise regulation of 
the liquor business works. 

It is time for us to understand that the up- 
holders of the traffic will permit no regulation 
of their business. 

No one will probably claim that the excise 
law for this State is so exacting in its charac- 
ter that it should not be enforced, and yet we 
find the following in the New York Tribune 
of the 15th inst., in an editorial which can in 
nowise be considered as favorable to prohibi- 
tion, as it claims to be in favor of a “ wise 
regulation of the liquor traffic.” 

“During the last eight years the police 
justices of this city have sent to the General 
Sessions for trial over 13,000 cases. Very 
few of these complaints have been tried, and 
unless a nolle prosequi has been entered in 
most of them by the present District Attor- 
ney, there must be over 10,000 such cases still 
in his pigeon holes.” 

“ The lax administration of the excise laws 
is a shame and disgrace to the city, and a 
great wrong to honest dealers, and for this the 
District Attorney’s office is principally to 
blame, though the police are by no means 
guiltless. Mayor Grace endeavored to insti- 
tute a reform in this matter, but he found 
himself powerless to accomplish anything. 
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“ Reports made to him by the Police Board 
show that in eleven months 800 arrests were 
made for selling liquor without a license, with 
no convictions, and that at one time there 
were 126 grog shops known to the police to 
be selling in entire disregard of the law. Re- 
ports from other sources showed that there 
were several hundred such places open in the 
city.” 

“The Board of Police Justices, which is 
certainly a competent body to speak upon the 
subject, has put on record the fact that the 
ow majority of the 68,000 arrests brought 

efore them in the course of a year are trace- 
able to the use of intoxicating liquors, and 
the asylums are filled from the same cause. 

“The taxpayers of this city are obliged to 
contribute this year nearly $3,000,000 for the 
maintenance of prisons and asylums, and 
$3,426,130 for police protection, exclusive of 
the cost of the criminal courts and of the 
large sum contributed to private charities. 

“Tf only one-half of this expense can be 
laid at the door of the 10,000 liquor shops, 
they cost in direct taxes about $4,000,000 and 
contribute only $518,392. Is it not about 
time, then, that some legislation was attempted 
for the benefit of the taxpayers instead of the 
two or three thousand liquor dealers, who 
want law-breaking made easier ?” 

This, then, is a picture of the boasted ad- 
vantages of a regulated liquor traffic. Can 
-~ one claim that it is an attractive one? 

eaving out every consideration of wasted 
lives, desolated homes, and poverty-stricken 
families, and viewed from the simple stand- 
point of the taxpayer alone, is it not a wonder 
that the sober people of the land do not arise 
in their might and make and enforce laws 
which shall rid them of this burden and curse. 

The query is a pertinent one. What are 
you going to do about it? Whatcan you do 
about it? That this enormous evil should be 
abated is the general sentiment; but how 
shall it be effected? It is evident that laws 
however wise will not enforce themselves, the 
testimony of those, who at least are not pro- 
hibitionists, is that the present license laws, 
much as they are below what we desire, are 
constantly violated and their violation goes 
unpunished. 

It is evident that the foe we have to con- 
tend with is an army of law-breakers, who 
defy the law when it comes in the way of their 
selfish interests, and prevent its enforcement 
by combination with those who are appointed 
to enforce the same. A combination in com- 
parison with that of which Wm. M. Tweed 
was the head sinks into insignificance, both 
in its extent and its effects upon the public 
purse and the public morals. 

As long as the people tolerate this giant 








conspiracy, or are indifferent to it, its power 
will continue; but when once they are 
awakened to its injurious effects and treason- 
able designs, they will no longer tolerate its 
tyrrany and will put it down. 

The simple process whereby this shall be 
accomplished is to educate, agitate the ques- 
tion, keep it before the people, present it to 
them in its true light. Create a force of pub- 
lic opinion which shall demand that their 
rights shall no longer be trampled upon, and 
a peaceful triumph will be the result of a 
mighty uprising of the people. 

In no more efficient way can the Society of 
Friends exert an influence for good than in 
this reform—in no way more in accord with 
their principles and testimonies. Are we 
doing all that we can in this direction? If 
not, how can we best extend our work and 
our influence? Rosert 8S. HavILanD. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The second of the series of Conferences 
under the auspices of the Educational Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
held at the Meeting-house, Fifteenth and 
Race streets, on Seventh-day, the 3d instant. 
A very large and appreciative company gath- 
ered on that occasion, and the proceedings 
were of a deeply interesting character. The 
presence of classes from Central School, Phil- 
adephia, and from Deptford School, at 
Woodbury, N. J., and the blackboards and 
moulding-trays of the modern school-room, 
upon which they were to illustrate the im- 
proved methods of studying grammar and 
geography, gave additional evidence that 
these Conferences are working out practical 
good to the cause of education within our 
borders. 

The first subject under consideration was, 
“The best method of teaching the English 
Language,” and was introduced by an Essay, 
in which, after pointing out the difficulties 
under which the student labored for want of 
a more fixed standard in our English gram- 
mars, the writer suggested the study of Latin 
as a basis, it not being subjected to the changes 
and fluctuations of a spoken language. 

Following the essay was an exercise in false 
syntax, by a class of boys from Central School, 
led by Aaron B. Ivins. The sentences being 
written upon the blackboard, and the correc- 
tions made by the boys, with the rules by 
which they were governed. The method of 
marking for lessons that is used in Central 
Schools was also explained. This exercise 
was lively and animated, the boys, with 
scarcely an exception, answering promptly. 
The plan of teaching follows the old systems, 
with some modification. 
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The next exercise was by a mixed class of 
—_ from the Woodbury School, led by 

lizabeth Russel. It was an illustration of 
the new method of teaching by analysis. 
The sentences were written by the pupils and 
. the analysis represented by diagrams, which, 
in a very clear and simple manner, showed 
the relation of the several parts of a sentence 
to each other without burdening the scholars 
with rules and definitions. 

Henry R. Russel gave some explanatory 
remarks in regard to this manner of teaching 
the right use of language. He would not 
burden the young pupil with rudiments of 

rammar—regarding the using of the English 
anguage to be the best way to teach it. He 
would have the child taught to express him- 
self correctly, to read and write correctly, 
and this is better done by the analytical 
method. Much of the teaching of grammar 
he considers useless, even hurtful, and a hin- 
drance in the lower classes. Technical gram- 
mar will be less and less taught. To the 
query, would he dispense with grammar en- 
tirely, the reply was, that he uses it in more 
advanced instruction, when the pupil is better 
able to understand its rules and definitions. 

Charles Walton, of Darby School, followed 
with a review of the methods by which a 
knowledge of the English language is ob- 
tained. He believes thereis still a need of 
text-books, and doubts the assertion that the 
“only way to teach the language is to use it.” 

One speaker suggested the frequent writing 
of compositions. Another thought that speak- 
ing would be more profitable, as many will 
write page after page with little actual gain 
in regard to the right use of language. The 
importance of correct speech, as a passport to 
the best society was advanced by another. 
Children should be preserved as much as 
possible from hearing incorrect language. 

R. Leys thought that speaking correctly 
includes more than the use of language: the 
modulation of the voice and distinct utterance 
are points that should receive attention. 

Charles Walton illustrated his method of 
teaching grammar by diagrams, presenting 
some variation from the analysis of Eliza- 
beth Russel. 

H. E. Kirk thought children should be 
encouraged to put in practice at home what 
they are taught in school. If they never 
heard anything but correct language at home, 
there would be no need of learning grammar 
at school. 

Anna Dorland regarded distinctness of 
speech as essential; the pupil must not be 
allowed to slur over the words. 

George L. Maris added, the right pronun- 
ciation of words is of very great importance, 
there ought to be a class drill on this subject. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


To a query, “ What is the right use of lan- 
guage?” J. M. Child replied, The general 
usage of the best writers. He also pointed 
out some errors in the use of the relative pro- 
nouns and the auxiliary verbs, and the using 
the adverb “like” as a conjunction, that 
ought to receive greater care on the part of 
teachers than they are accustomed to bestow 
upon them. 

Abigail Paul, of Salem, had found that 
scholars who had been taught language by 
the analytical method were very deficient in 
any general knowledge of the rules of gram- 
mar. 

The discussion was maintained throughout 
with evident desire on the part of those who 
participated to get at the best thought on the 
subject of language and if possible to discover 
methods that would increase the interest of 
the children in a study which to former gen- 
erations was so dry and distasteful. It could 
scarcely be so considered by the bright young 
minds that at the blackboard illustrated how 
they are taught, and displayed such skill in 
writing, and so much intelligence in explain- 
ing the diagrams madé’by them. 

After a short recess the Study of Physical 
Geography was illustrated by a class with 
the moulding-tray. The class was from the 
Deptford School, and led by Elizabeth 
Griscom. The subject for illustration was 
the map of North America, moulded in sand. 
After displaying a surprising degree of fa- 
miliarity with the general features of the 
country, the courses of its great rivers, and 
the locations of its large cities, two of the 
scholars were called to the board, and in the 
presence of the audience reconstructed the 
sand into South America, giving, as before, 
all the details of mountain ranges, rivers, 
cities, etc. 

This seems to be an admirable way to 
teach Physical Geography, and must make 
the study very attractive to children, who 
always enjoy that which gives employment 
to the hand and eye as well as the brain. 

It was intended to follow this exercise with 
the consideration of the religious training of 
our schools, but the time had been so fully 
taken up with the other subjects that it was 
concluded to defer its consideration to a future 
Conference to be held in the Third month. 
Due notice of the date will be given in 
Friends’ Intelligencer. The Conference then 
adjourned. L. J. R. 


LET us be thankful if in this affliction 
No grave is opened for the loving heart. 
ANON. 





ONE day thou wilt be blest; 
So still obey the guiding hand that fends 


Thee safely through these wonders for sweet. 


ends. KREATs. 


« 
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NEW STATEMENT OF TRUTH. justice, certainly; and if you are wise and 
Words are symbols of thought, not thought good, do not care how just your friend is in 
itself; and just as our bodies become habitu- | 4e#ing with you, reproving you and con- 
ated to the pressure of familiar clothing, and demning you when you deserve such judg- 
80 cease to perceive that pressure, but are a. upon your dispositions or your conduct. 
instantly conscious of the strangeness of a ut you can conceive of a triendship which 
new and differently shaped garment, so our shall always mingle tenderness with severity. 
minds become deadened to the more familiar | YoU Want sympathy, to feel that your friend 
symbols of thought, and it is only when that =: 8 second self; a second self, however, to 
familiarity is broken in upon positively by a| Y°UT best ideal. A friend who is of such 
new attiring of a thought that we are aroused | JUStIce that he can be alienated falls below 
to realize the measure and the form of the| Y°Ur highest conception; and so does our 
thought thus attired. We are too apt to let faith in God, as represented by the more com- 
the symbol pass for the thing signified, the |" idea of justice, fall below the need of the 
clothing for the body beneath it; and to allow soul. ; 
a kind of mental shorthand to do duty for Certainly, we human beings can form no 
elaborated thought, In this view of the case, | COnCePHon of God higher than the truth. 
any new phrasing which compels us to grasp We might as well think that we could actu- 
the full significance of a thought practically | 9!/y form a better plan of the solar system, 
gives to us a new truth. However familiar | 2¥e"t better laws for the transmission of 
and commonplace the old form of statement light, show how the movements of the stars 
may have seemed to us, the quickened pulse could be made more accurate, or that better 
ae stimulated brain, which are ours after we | Chemical relations could be devised than those 
apprehend it in its new phrasing, bear witness | 2° subsisting between molecules, so wonder- 
to the fact that now for the first time that fal as such relations are that if, according to 
truth has entered jnto our life to become part a, Young, q an undevout mgm ” 
of our being, and so to be to us a new truth WI »” an undevout chemist is no less so. 
in the best sense of the term.—Sunday-School | .\ D#tever 1n your highest thought you want 
ees in a friend, there is nothing less than that in 
: God. Whatever respect toward you, what- 
ever consideration for your infirmities, what- 
ever knowledge of unavoidable temptations, 
whatever readiness to receive your godly 
sorrow of repentance when you have done 
wrong, whatever assurance you desire that 
your friend loves you for your pure intention 
and serious effurt—all this you are to find in 
your Creator, in your heavenly Father. And 
would you have a friend who should hold no 
personal communion with you? a beautiful 
statue only which should excite your admira- 
tion ? a book of some great, wise, loving mind, 
the author of which never knew you, and 
whom you can never know? No: the Divine 
Being to you, however divine in external at- 
tributes, must hold with you a communion of 
which you are conscious that it is divine. 
The Bible of a distant God, of other lands, 
of other ages, is insufficient to answer the 
needs of our present experience. We can 
conceive of something better, something 
nearer, something dearer to our hearts. De- 
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THE DIVINE TENDERNESS. 

There is no satisfaction to the human heart 
short of a complete confidence in the love of 
God. Temporary satisfactions certainly there 
is; but it will be admitted that, without con- 
fidence in an all-sufficient love pervading the 
universe, there is no permanent satisfaction ; 
none that is unfailing; none adequate to the 
various uncertainties and trials of human 
life. And it is not enough for us to have 
only as an article of our creed this love of 
God toward us. To hold it only in so formal 
a way may help, in the course of years, to 
many comfortable experiences; but it is very 
easy to lose the sentiment while making use 
of the words. And the Divine Love, as it is 
often set forth, is something general—as 
general as the sunshine is, which yet the blind 
cannot know, or as the atmosphere is, which 
yet in various circumstances gets spoiled for 
our breathing. We need some conviction 
concerning that love, which shall be an ex- 
perience to us—not a couviction of our rea-| clare, if you will, that personality is some- 
soning powers, not a faith resting on the) thing incouceivable, that it were even a limi- 
words of a record of revelation, but a revela-| tation when ascribed to God, yet personal 
tion itself made to our own hearts. attributes are the highest conception we can 

Yet our reason assures us, and by its as- | form; and among them it is our exalted 
surance helps us to experience, that the high- | privilege to believe in the tenderness of God. 
est possible conception we can form of the| It is true that our human acquaintanceshi 
divine character is necessarily nearer to the | with afflictions and trials, with disappointed, 
truth than any lower one. What charac-| broken hearts, frightens us for a moment, and 
teristics do you want in a friend? You want | we ask in despair: How can such sufferings 
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be consistent with the divine goodness? But 
the hour when we suffer most ourselves, or 
when we observe the immensity of suffering 
prevailing in the world, is no time for us to 
reason upon a subject so vast; nor is it 
through our reasoning faculties, especially, 
that we are to attain toa knowledge ot religious 
truths. Some things we know. Much moral 
and religious truth we know. The world at 
large has never come to the universal or 
nearly universal faith in religion, or in con- 
science, by any collection of facts, by any 
comparison of facts and inferences drawn 
from facts observed. The world knows re- 
ligion, the world knows moral truth. It sees 
religion and moral trut’ as the eye sees ma- 
terial things. And whenever we feel that we 
fail of clear convictions of religion, we have 
to remember that our souls are not yet all de- 
veloped, the spiritual eye is not clearly purged. 
That truth which, if I could believe it, would 
be an all-sufficient blessing to me I shall be- 
lieve according as I advance. I shall know 
him even as [ am known. No friend, no 
lover, no parent or child will ever be to me 
what I find God to be; and I shall rest for- 
ever in confidence in the tenderness of God.— 
Christian Register. 





WAITING FOR THE VISION. 

“T will stand upon my watch and will set me upon the tower, 
and will watch to see what he willsay-unto me. . . And the 
Lord answered me and said . . . the vision is yet for an ap- 
_ . « » though it tarry, wait for it."—Habakuk, 

The latter half of the eighteenth century 
produced in France one man who united in 
his own person the gifts of a profound mathe- 
matician, an original thinker, a great oratoi?, 
and a vigorous and penetrating political 
economist—I mean Condorcet. Thrown into 
prison near the end of his life, this man 
wrote an account of the progress of the 
human mind, from the dawn of history, and 
there, without books, from his own in- 
tellectual resources, tutored by experience 
and in the light ofa great genius, he sets 
down this conclusion, that the truth would 
finally triumph, and that upon the ruins of 
what was evil in its past there would rise one 
day a nobler society, endowed with a knowl- 
edge, illumined by a genius, and adorned 
by a virtue such as in his time were incon- 
ceivable. I lay the vision of the French 
skeptic beside the expectation of the Hebrew 
prophet, and the two are one. Despair as 
men may of their kind, something deeper 
than despair prophesies of an immortal hope. 
So the stream runs and so the past itself 
proclaims. The vision, the perfect vision of 
a perfect day, is for an appointed time. 
Though it tarry, wait for it.—Henry 
Potter. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 10, 1883. 

“A summary of the History, Doctrine, and 
Discipline of Friends, etc., London, 1790.” 

This treatise, we are informed, is a reprint 
of the pamphlet issued by London Yearly 
Meeting in 1790, before the modern innova- 
tions in doctrine and practice were introduced 
into the Society. In the first quarter of this 
century these “doubtful disputations” were in- 
troduced by ministers from England, both 
there and in America, and our once peaceful 
Society was rent by discord and division in 
1827 and 1828. 

As stated in the Preface, it was intended 
for the information of inquirers, and to cor- 
rect misrepresentations relating to Friends. 

Since the establishment of the Book Asso- 
ciation, we are assured there is an increasing 
demand for Friends’ literature, not only in 
our own Society, but in the community. 

Instead of the large folios written by some 
of our predecessors, which in these days of busy 
activity are seldom read, there have been 
published several treatises which contain our 
views of Gospel truth, and which the Com- 
mittee of Management have caused to be 
sold at a low price for the information of 
inquirers. (See advertisement.) 





Tue Ciosr or VoLuME XXXIX.— With 
the present number closes the thirty-ninth 
volume of Friends’ Intelligencer. Such kind 
words of encouragment and appreciation have 
reached us during the past year, that we can- 
not doubt that to many households our paper 
has been a welcome visitor. If Friends have 
valued it as the reflex of the thought and 
work of the Society, we ask their further 
co-operation and sympathy in the endeavor to 
hold the paper to the standard it has attained 
in the past, conserving every merit it may 
justly claim, and striving for all attainable 
improvement. 

It is certainly desirable that the work of 
our church should be placed on record in these 
columns, and Friends who will kindly aid us 
in the endeavor to do this effectively, may be 


C. | sure at least of warm appreciation. 


It is also deemed advantageous that the 
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current religious thought, especially among 
those of our own body, should find proper 
expression in the Friend’s Intelligencer. Wise 
suggestion, criticism which is actuated by a 
Christian spirit, counsels that may awaken 
dormant energies, and inspire young hearts 
with zeal for righteousness and truth, may 


thus be thrown weekly before the view of 


many households of our Society. The re- 
quirements of the day are for the welding 
together of our powers, and the faithful as- 
sertion of those truths of spiritual Christianity 
of which the upholding was felt to be a life 
work by the faithful Friends who in days 
gone by were standard bearers and confessors. 

The word of truth which goes forth upon 
its mission in the world never fails to accom- 
plish its work, though that work may long lie 
hidden from common observation. Certainly 
it is only the husbandman who scatters the 
precious seed who can hope to garner the 
sheaves. 

As the years pass by, the principles of 
vital Christianity vary not. But the practical 
questions to be solved, the evils to be up- 
rooted, the barriers to be raised, the waste 
places to be replanted, the valleys to be 
exalted and the mountains to be hewn down, 
are not exactly the same from generation to 
generation. 

We are desirous to be engaged in the work 
of the living present. We crave qualification 
to aid in the advancement of peace, temper- 
ance, charity and light; and hope at all 
times to be found vigilant in presenting the 
best sense of the body of religious worshippers 
whose name we bear. But a censorship 
which is actuated by righteous zeal for truth, 
and a guardianship which cherishes the highest 
life are needed by a journal that undertakes 
duties so important and weighty. 





Epucation AmonG Frienps.—There is 
no more important question before the minds 
of Friends than that which relates to the 
proper education of their children. The pe- 
culiar features of our organization make the 
perpetuity of the Society mainly dependent 
upon the children born into it. If these are 
so trained that, as they advance to manhood 
and womanhood, they are prepared to enter 
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upon the active duties, and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the Church, its existence as 
a body is assured. Not professing to prose- 
lyte, making no effort to bring those outside 
the fold into communion and fellowship, there 
are few that apply to become members. 
Doubtless, the number that come in through 
marriage would be larger if there was any 
effort made by those in authority to gather 
such into membership. 

How far the Society, as a branch of the 
great Christian family, is fulfilling its mission 
in this direction, is a matter that deserves 
more thought than it has yet received. The 
question is only second in importance to that 
of education. 

Training in the principles and peculiarities 
of the Society must begin at home. The un- 
attractiveness of our places of worship, and 
the absence of all formal service, except the 


service of silence, often unbroken through 
the whole time that the meeting is held, make 
it absolutely incumbent upon the parents to 
give a reason to the intelligent child for the 


manner of worship he is required to observe. 


If this is neglected, it is hardly to be pre- 
sumed that the child will discover any beauty, 
or even utility in the attendance of meeting, 
and the Friendly teacher, to whom he is con- 
signed, will find it very difficult to recover 
the lost ground. 


Our teachers should be men and women 


thoroughly permeated with the spirit of the 


Gospel of Christ as we understand it, and able 
to meet and answer the questionings of the 
young. It may be said that the monitor 
within will direct the footsteps of the child 
into the paths of safety and peace, and so it 
will in all that concerns the proper conduct 
of life when its monitions are heeded ; but the 
young child needs more,—he must haye a 
hand to steady his uncertain steps and a word 
of encouragement to give him confidence. 
And these must come through intercourse of 
the most intimate kind, such intercourse as 
the thoughtful teacher knows how to use for 
the best welfare of the precious lives commit- 
ted to his care. 


In denominational schools, outside our own, 


there are special hours given to the study of 
Moral Science and the “ Evidences of Chris- 
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tianity,” from text-books especially adapted 
to schools. 

Among the literature of Friends there is no 
lack of terse and well-written expositions of 
moral and religious truths equal to the best 


productions of other branches of the Christian 
Church. 


A manual for the use of our schools might 
be prepared from “ Dymond’s Essays,” that 
the most caviling spirits could find no fault 
with, and the help it would be to the teacher 
and to the scholar into whose hands it might 
be placed as a class-book can scarcely be 
estimated. 

















A Hanp-Boox or LireraturE.—We 
have before us a manual for the use of schools, 
intended to aid the student in acquiring a 
geveral knowledge of the literature of our 
own language. It is from the pen of Esther 
J. Trimble Lippincott, late Professor of Lite- 
rature in the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. Being the, work of a practical 
teacher of experience, it is likely to prove 
useful in the school-room, and should have 
the thoughtful examination of instructors 
who desire a convenient text-book. 


The writer has divided the subject in the 
order of time, beginning (first period) in the 
seventh century, after Christ, and ending 
(seventeenth period) with the age of Emerson 
for American literature, and the Victorian 
age for English literature. She considers the 
history of the language begins before the Chris- 
tian era, when our Aryan ancestors tilled their 
lands and fed their flocks in the heart of 
Asia, and gives a chart of the Aryan family 
of languages as these arose from the primi- 
tive stock. The successive work of Celt, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, in the evolution 
of our language is pointed out before the 
author proceeds to trace the history of the 
English language proper, which was the re- 
sult of the fusion of so many elements. 

We note as an especial feature of this 
work, the syllabus, which is placed at the 
close of each period, giving a brief state- 
ment of the topics discussed. This appears 
to be a valuable help to the student, as it fur- 
nishes him with a guide as to what it is most 
needful to memorize as central points. Around 


these points other knowledge will crystallize 
in its natural order, and without special 
effort. We approve the judgment of the 
author that young persons should be spared 
the toil of useless memorizing, and that mi- 
nute details should not be dwelt upon too 
long. Comparatively few dates should be 
committed to memory, and the division of 
the subject into “ Periods” characterized by 
some eminent author or some great national 
crisis, is judicious. 

But very little general biography of 
authors is given, and a class using this work 
would also need a Cyclopedia of Biography 
in order to round out the subject properly, 
and the author recommends to teachers the 
faithful use of dictionaries, maps, charts, and 
other works of reference. Indeed, the teacher 
of English literature should be a person of 
breadth of culture, able at all times to call 
the pupil’s attention to the philosophy of his- 
tory, and the sequence of cause and effect, 
and also able to direct attention to that in 
literature which has been most potent in 
moulding thought, and that which is charac- 
terized with such perennial beauty and excel- 
lence as to become the household words of 
long generations. As Emerson says of Ro- 
bert Burns, “ Every man’s, and boy’s, and 
girl’s head carries snatches of his songs, and 
can say them by heart, and what is strangest 
of all, never learned them from a book, but 
from mouth to mouth. They are the property 
and solace of mankind.” 


The same wise man, whose living voice has 


just died away from among us, has reminded 


us that it is the wise who most prize books, 
and that in the highest civilization the book 
is still the highest delight. We hope it will 
be found that our friend’s little work will be 
the means of introducing many young per- 
sons to the knowledge and love of books. 
The work is from the press of Eldredge & 
Brother, Philadelphia. 





DIED. 

WALTON.—On Second-day, Second month 
5th, 1883, at his residence in Dublin, Indiana, 
Ezra Walton, in the 80th year of his age. 


WILLETS.—On Second mo. 6th, 1883, at 
his residence in New York City, Samuel Wii- 
lets, in the 88th year of his age; an Elder of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


SIGHTS WITH A TELESCOPE. 


The Schuylkill water and its animal life.— | Saturn a Baby World—Jupiter Magnified Two Million 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences the subject of the pollution of 
= water of this river was under considera- 
ion. 

_ Edward Potts gave the result of an exam- 
ination lately made by him, of several portions 
of our waterworks with a view of ascertaining 
how far decaying sponge-growth might be 
considered the cause of the offensiveness of 
the water, as a similar condition to our own 
in the Boston water had been ascribed to that 
cause. 

Near the crest of the dam, in the fore-bay 
and in the reservoir, he found sponges grow- 
ing more or less abundantly, but nowhere in 
such quantities as on the lattice-work pro- 
tecting one of the discharge pipes in the 
reservoir. Here the Mayenia Leidyi almost 
interfere with the flow of the water. This 
species is a dense sponge with small, closely 
packed spicules, and a comparatively small 
amount of sponge flesh or sarcode. Indeed, 
so scanty is the amount of matter which could 
become offensive by decay, that a very large 
amount of sponge would be required to con- 
taminate a small quantity of water. Various 
species of rotifers and protozoa were also found 
in the reservoir and elsewhere; especially an 
abundance of spongilla fragilis in the canal 
between the two locks opposite Fairmount. 
The result of his investigation had been the 
conviction that the offensive character of the 
river water could not reasonably be assigned 
to decaying organism. 

The president, Dr. Leidy, declared that 
instead of decaying animal matter being the 
cause of the pollution, he was convinced that 
the actual cause, whatever it might be, was 
rapidly destroying the life of various sorts 
which formerly flourished in the river. Some 
years ago such organisms as urnatela, paludi- 
cella and plumatella had existed abundantly 
in places which had been found recently to 
be reeking with filth, The Schuylkill mud 
is saturated with oil, and only the remains 
of mollusks and aquatic insects can now be 
found in it. It could not be doubted that the 
impurity of our river water was due to the 
drainage from mills, factories and surround- 
ing habitations. 





BE what thou seemest; live thy creed; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace and reap its harvest bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest home of light. 
BoNnAR. 


Times, 

The new telescope which has recently been 
mounted in the observatory at Princeton is, 
with the exception of the one in Washington, 
the largest in this country. Its object glass 
lacks but one inch of being two feet in diame- 
ter, and the cigar-shaped tube of steel is about 
thirty feet long. It ranks with the half dozen 
telescopic giants which within a few years 
have been placed in the hands of the astron- 
omers of the world, but of whose astonishing 
achievements the world has heard but little. 
Sir William Herschel would have thrown 
away his big reflectors in disgust if he could 
have caught a glimpse of the heavens 
through one of these telescopes. People who 
are not familiar with the progress of as- 
tronomy have no notion of the work that is 
being done in the great observatory over- 
looking the battle-ground of Princeton—work 
that is changing the whole outlook for the 
human mind, putting the earth, as it were, 
into communication with its neighbors in the 
heavens, as steam engines and the telegraph 
have linked together the four quarters of the 
globe. People generally have no conception 
of what modern astronomers have achieved. 
Take, for instance, their studies of the planet 
Mars. If it were told of some ancient people 
it would be set down as an idle fable; yet it isa 
fact that our astronomers to-day have a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the geography of 
Mars than anybody in the time of Columbus 
had of the geography of the earth. They have 
made careful maps of the whole planet, 
filled with astonishing details, and if an 
astronomer were suddenly transported to 
Mars and set down at some given point upon 
its surface, he would not by any means feeb 
that he was lost. Given his latitude and longi- 
tude he would know that in a certain direction 
and at a distance of a certain number of miles 
lay the body of water named in his maps the 
Lake of the Sun, or Lockyer Sea, and that im 
another direction was the continent of Coper- 
nicus. The Princeton telescope is particularly 
interesting, because it is in charge of one of 
the foremost of living astronomers, Professor 
C. A. Young, who has made some of the most 
important additions to astronomical science 
which it has received in modern times. An 
amateur astronomer, who recently spent an 
evening in the Princeton Observatory, tells 
this story of what he saw: 

“Webegan withSaturn. [haveoften studied 
Saturn with a small telescope, and have never 
known a person to look at that planet for 
the first time, even with such an instrument, 
without a cry of surprise and admiration. But 
Saturn as shown by the Princeton telescope 
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sidered, is older than Saturn—that is to say, 


almost 700 timesaslarge as the earth suspended 
in space in the middle of three or four concen- 
tric rings which are nearly 10,000 miles broad 
and more than 400,000 miles in circuit, but less 
than 100 miles thick, and turned edgewise 
toward the planet’s equator. This tremendous 
ringed world, together with the eight moons 
that revolve around it, appears to the naked 
eye Only as a dull-looking star; but im- 
gine it brought so near that its globe alone 
appears many times larger than the full 
moon, while all its surroundings are equally 
magnified, and you will have some notion 
of the power of the great telescope. The 
‘question naturally arises in the mind of the ob- 
server: ‘Is it possible that this marvelous 
planet can be inhabited?’ There is some curi- 
ous evidence tending to show that the rings 
are falling, or rather being drawn down 
toward the planet, and that in three or four 
centuries they will touch it and eventually 
fall to pieces, as it were, thus robbing the 
heavens of one of the strangest phenomena 
that man has ever looked upon. If Saturn 
were inhabited, what a tremendous event 
the destruction of the rings would be for 
the inhabitants to look forward to! But it 
seems to me that the revelations of this monster 
telescope show plainly enough that Saturn is 
not yet inhabited. Modern astronomers gener- 
ally regard Saturn, together with Jupiter and 
the other larger planets as not yet being cooled 
down and permanently crusted over like the 
earth. Geologically they aremany ages younger 
than the earth. They are yet in a fiery and 
perhaps partly vaporous condition. I was not 
fortunate enough to witness anything of the 
kind, but at times great telescopes have shown 
the distortions in the planet’s outline produced 
by the heaving of the vast sea of vapor sur- 
rounding it. 

“* Took at Enceladus,’ said Professor 
Young. 

“The remark was so pat with the line of 
thought I had been following that for a second 
I half expected to see the old Titan of that 
name, who made war on the gods when the 
earth was young, preparing to renew the fight 
in this new world of Saturn. But the astrono- 
mer was not talking of demi-gods, but of the 
little moon named Enceladus, which hovers 
close under the wing of the ringed planet, and 
is only visible with such giant telescopes as 
this. It is one of the eight moons that will 
adorn the sky for future lovers in Saturn to 
swear by. 

“Wenext turned the great tube on Jupiter, a 
still more gigantic planet than Saturn, though 
less wonderful because it hasno rings. Here I 
saw another world in its fire age. But there 
are indications that Jupiter, geologically con- 


further advanced toward the condition in 
which the earth now is. This conclusion, I 
think, is warranted by the appearance of Jupi- 
ter’s surface, which contains many more con- 
spicuous markings and spots than are seen on 
Saturn, and some of these spots remain almost 
unchanged for years. An ordinary telescope 
generally shows only two dark belts run- 
ning along on each side of the planet’s 
equator, a few spots, and the bluish tinge of 
the surface around the poles. The Princeton 
telescope shows that the whole huge ball is 
covered, and, in the neighborhood of the 
equator, crowded with belts, spots and streaks. 
Jupiter’s atmosphere, like Saturn’s is filled 
with clouds which present a most picturesque 
appearance. Irrespective of the suggestions 
which it conveyed, Jupiter was a superb object, 
worth a long journey and the loss of a whole 
night’s sleep to see. It hung before the eye an 
enormous globe—not a flatdisk, butround and 
full, and perceptibly bulged in the equatorial 
region through the effect of its rapid rotation. 
It was like taking a station off in space and 
watching the earth rotate, only Jupiter rotates 
much faster than the earth. In an hour you 
could plainly perceive how the great planet 
had roiled on its axis, spots that had been 
near the edge being advanced toward the 
centre, while new spots had come into sight 
along the edge of the ball. At times, when 
the air was particularly steady, all the 
delicate details of the planet’s surface came 
out exquisitely defined. * Once Professor 
Young put on a magnifying power of 1,440 
diameters, which means that the surface of 
the planet was magnified more than two 
million times! The atmosphere was not steady 
enough to give good definition with such a 
power, but the gigantic and startling appear- 
ance of the planet, distorted and blurred by 
the tremendous magnifying, as it seemed to the 
observer (by the unsteadiness of the air, in 
fact), and the flickering forms of the belts and 
spots showing dimly like huge shadows, made 
a sight that f shall never forget. 

“ Below the well-known belt of Orion every- 
body who watches the brilliant skies of our 
winter 7 must have noticed a hazy-look- 
ing star. It is the famous Great Nebula. Very 
little telescopic power is required to show it as 
a luminous cloud through which stars are 
shining. But it is difficult to convey to one 
who has not beheld it with his own eyes an idea 
of the magnificent appearance of this nebula 
when seen with such a telescope as that at 
Princeton. The whole field of view, with the 
higher powers, is filled with a shining green 
haze broken up into flocculent masses, delicate 
clouds of light, sprays and wisps. It is 
sprinkled with stars that glitter like diamonds 
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in a bride’s veil. It looks as though you 
could scatter it with a breath, but it fills 
a space in comparison with which the solar 
system is a mere point. Many astronomers 
believe it consists of the stuff of which suns 
and worlds are made, and some think ap- 
pearances can be detected in it which indicate 
that it is at this moment being molded into 
suns. One of the triumphs achieved by the 
late Henry Draper was the photographing of 
this nebula, and his photographs may enable 
future astronomers to determine just what 
changes are taking place, and whether in this 
strange object we really do behold the slow de- 
velopment of a new domain of solar systems. 
There isa black gap at one point in the nebula, 
and in this gap shine the four stars constitut- 
ing the well-known trapezium. There are two 
other stars near those which small telescopes 
do not show. This is the central point of in- 
terest in the nebula. It seems clear that those 
stars are not there by accident, but that there 
is a real connection between them and the 
nebula. They appear, as Prof. Young re- 
marked, to be feeding upon the nebula. 
“From the Great Nebula we turned to Sirius, 
or the Dog Star, the brightest of all the stars. 
It is easy to believe that the stars are suns 
when one looks at Sirius through a two-foot 
object glass. It dazzles the eye like ten thou- 
sand stars combined into one. Yet a man must 
have faith in mathematics to believe thatSirius 
is a sun at least a thousand times as great as 
oursun. If the earth were as near to Sirius as 
it is to the sun it would be burned to a cinder 
in a moment. But, to me, the most interesting 
thing about this great star was its mysterious 
companion, the discovery of whose existence is 
one of the triumphs of modern telescopes. 
There it shone with a dull, pale, ghostly light, 


almost hidden in the overpowering rays of 


the star. In bulk it almost equals Sirius him- 
self, and they swing around one another like 
two giants who have grappled upon an icy 
footing. Professor Young says the companion 
is rapidly approaching Sirius. But what is it? 
We can hardly call it a sun, for it has not the 
light of asun. It may be the ember of a sun 
that is dying out. It may be one of those 
strange dark bodies with which space, it is be- 
lieved, abounds, and which having fallen within 
the attraction of Sirius, is dogging it through 
the sky. You know that the stars are all in 
motion—Sirius, as the spectroscope shows, is 
moving away from us at the rate of twenty 
miles a second—so that it is easy to conceive 
that the star may have come across its 


dusky companion in this way. The laws of 


gravitation will never let them part, though 


the distance between them may vary; and so 
the greatest sun of which we have any know- 








skeleton comrade until it itself becomes cold 
and dark. The greatest interest for us in all 
this lies in the possibility that our own sun may 
at some time, as it journeys on, fall within the 
attraction of one of these dark cosmical bodies 
and so come to have a companion like Sirius. 
The disturbing force of a body, having a mass. 
equal to, or greater than that of the sun, and 
brought into the neighborhood of the solar sys- 
tem, would produce changes in the motions of 
the planets which might render the earth un- 
inliabitable.”— New York Sun. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LiFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
BY PAXTON HOOD. 
From Funk and Wagnalls, Publishers, is 


received No. 80 of their cheap Standard 
Series. This is a biographical sketch of the 
Great Protector, written in a spirit of fervent. 
admiration, somewhat in the strain of Car- 
lyle’s enthusiasm. 
deep interest, and believe that there is seldom 
a book presented to the public which is more 
calculated to impress the general reader. The 
writer remarks: “If I am told that this is a 
needless work to attempt, after the noble epic: 
of Carlyle, I may be permitted to say that. 
my slight volume may serve to whet the ap- 
petite for the patient study of that great runic 
Saga or song.” 


We have read it with 


We believe biography is best when written 


by him who has best loved the living individ- 
ual, and that itis only by those who have true 
sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm, for the 
character delineated, who can duly portray 
it. 


But why should any biographer attempt. 
to justify every act of a great and busy life, 
when ambition, prejudice, and the uncompro- 
mising spirit of the times must have vitiated 
the motives which were the springs of action?’ 

One circumstance and scene in the life of 
Cromwell has ever been surrounded with dif- 
ficulty for his eulogists and apologists. This 
is his great act of usurpation when he assumed 
soyereign power and overthrew representative 
government. The weaknesses, inconsistencies, 
and dreamy vagaries of the Long Parliament,. 
and the dangers and stern necessities of the 
times are cited as reasons for the violent act 
of Cromwell—for the assertion of the mili- 
tary over the civil power. Some of its great- 
est members were dead when Cromwell seized 
the symbols of power, and Henry Hallam 
asserts that “it may be said with not greater 
severity than truth, that scarce two or three 
public acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, 
and very few of political wisdom or courage 
are recorded of them, from their quarrel with 
the King to their expulsion by Cromwell.” 
While the most urgent and weighty matters. 





ledge must goswinging through space with its | were pressing, this body devoted its time to the: 
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discussion of fantastic theories and schemes, 
and it was believed to be about to enact a law 
affirming its own perpetuity —thus attempting 
a great usurpation, when Cromwell laid his 
strung hand upon the government. 


Hood says of Cromwell that he was not a 
Republican, but wished to conserve, substan- 
tially, the essentials of the English polity, 
and this sentiment he felt to be the most gén- 
eral among thoughtful English people. If 
the King (Charles I) could have been saved, 
consistently with the preservation of right- 
eous law and of liberty, our author believes 
Cromwell would have gladly striven in his be- 
half. But the untruthfulness of King Charles 
as revealed by his own letters, made faith in 
him impossible. Sovereignty must reside 
somewhere, and the writer assures us that he 
took the place of power by the right of the 
ablest. Might not military usurpation always 
claim this reason for the violent seizure of 
power? Such an example is not a light to 
after times, however highly mankind must 
approve many of the subsequent movements 
of the great Protector. He was the origina- 
tor of wise laws, the zealous corrector of all 
abuses, and the vindicator of liberty of con- 
science in a strangely intolerant age. He was 
an example of personal purity in a lofty and 
irresponsible position, and the Protector’s 
Court was dignified and noble, worthy to bear 
comparison with that of any country and any 
time. He defended learning and scholarship, 
and had a far-seeing eye for the discovery of 
great men. Milton and Marvel were his 
secretaries, Owen and Howe were his familiar 
friends, and we recall that he listened with 
emotion to the faithful testimony of George 
Fox, desiring to see and to talk with him 
again. The holiest and most scholarly men 
of his time were welcomed to his table and 
fireside, and the University of Oxford was 
committed to the care of Dr. Owen. 


‘Royalist, Churchman, and Quaker, shared 
equally in the favors of this large minded and 
great hearted man. No tyrant, but a strong 
upholder of the right, not only in his native 
isles, but in the realms beyond the narrow 
seas, where he made England’s counsels to 
avail for the rescue of the Vaudois, the sur- 
vivors of the 

“* Martyred saints 


Whose bones lay scattered on the Alpine 
Mountains cold.”’ 


We can commend this glowing historic 
biography to those who desire a convenient 
and inexpensive work concerning this man, 
greater than kings, and believe it will be found 
acceptable to youth as well as to those of 
riper years. It is furnished for the small 
price of twenty-five cents. 8. R. 


a 


IN THE LONG RUN. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 


In the long run fame finds the deserving man, 
The lucky wight may ——- for a day, 
But in good time true merit leads the van, 
And vain pretense, unnoticed, goes its way, 
In the long run. 


In the long run all Godly sorrow pays, 
There is no better thing than righteous pain 
The a nights, the awful thorn-crown 
ays 


Bring sure reward to tortured soul and brain, 
Unmeaning joys enervate in the end, 
But sorrow yields a glorious dividend 
In the long run. 


In the long run all hidden things are known ; 
The eye of Truth will penetrate the night, 
And, good or ill, thy secret shall be known, 
However well ’tis guarded from the light. 
All the unspoken motives of the breast 
Are fathomed by the ama and stand confest 
In the long run. 


In the long run all love is paid by love, 
Though undervalued by the hearts of earth; 
The great eternal government above 
Keeps strict account and will redeem its 
work, i 
Give thy love freely ; do not count the cost; 
So beautiful a thing was never lost 
In the long run. 


ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUN WORSHIPERS. 


Outside my window, at the early dawn 
I heard a murmur, growing loud and deep, 
And flinging back the folded curtains whic 
Had kept the night out while I lay asleep, 
I saw the trees, the true Sun-worshipers, 
Bowing together to their risen king, 
Chanting ome anthems which the willing 
win 
Unto their deity would safely bring ; 
And when, with golden sceptre stretch’d forth, 
The monarch touched and knighted these, 
his own 
Their branches trembled with the weight of 


joy 
And évery leaf gave forth its sweetest tone. 
M. W. P. 





From the Public Ledger. 
A HALF HOUR AT THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


Though the term “Clearing House” isa 
familiar one, there are comparatively {few 
who know what the functions of such an 
agency is or how important its operations are 
to the expeditious transaction of the business 
of the banks. 

The organization, which was formed about 
twenty-five years ago, consists of all the 
national banks in the city, and has for its ob- 
ject the effecting, at one place, of daily ex- 
changes between them and the daily payment 
at the same place of the balances resulting 
from such exchanges. 
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As witnessed by the Ledger reporter, the 
modus and surroundings of the morning ex- 
change were full of interest, with room for 
not a little admiration of the smoothness and 
perfection of the system. The exchange-room, 
located on the third floor of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank, on Chestnut street, below 
Fifth, has in its centre a row of some thirty 
desks, arranged in the form of an oval line, 
a separate desk being marked to the use of 
and so occupied by two representatives from 
each bank in the association. At the upper 
end of the row is a desk used by John S. 
Boyd, Mr. Arnold’s assistant. It lacked but 
a minute of half-past eight yesterday morn- 
ing, when Mr. Arnold entered the exchange 
room, and walking to Mr. Boyd’s desk, took 
from it a gavel with which he walked to a 
point near the other end of the oval space: 
furmed by the line of desks, and placed before 
him a high stool upon which to rap for or- 
der. A clear, ringing stroke on a clock-gong 
announced that the hour of half-past eight 
had arrived. The clerks, almost noiselessly, as- 
sumed their respective places, the “ sitting 
clerks” taking seats inside the oval space, 
before their respective desks, and the “ pack- 
age clerks” standing on the other side. 

Each of the package clerks having with 
him a bundle of large envelopes closed with 
sealing wax, properly addressed and with 
figures representing their contents, passed 
around the circle, or rather oval, depositing 
upon each desk such envelopes as were ad- 
dressed to the bank, whose representatives 
occupied the several desks. The sitting 
clerks, upon blanks before them, filled in the 
amounts thus received, while Mr. Boyd on 
another blank made out a statement of the 
total receipts by each bank, striking at the 
same time a balance from each, showing either 
the credit due the bank by the Clearing 
House, or vice versa, When the entries were 
allj made, Mr. Arnold rapped again, and 
called off separately the “clearings” of each 
bank, and afterward the credit and debit 
banks, the various clerks meanwhile scan- 
ning their own accounts to see that their 
figures and those called out by Mr. Arnold 
agreed. 

At the close of the call, Mr. Arnold looked 
up to his assistant inquiringly, and the latter 
called out “one cent,” meaning that the 
figures of the entire operations, showing 
$7,636,155.16 in clearances, by the way, tal- 
lied with that exception. 

The sitting clerk at the upper desk, blank 
in hand, arose and called off the cents figures 
on his blank to the clerk at the adjoining 
desk, passed on to the next and soon. The 
second clerk, after comparing his figures in 
cents with the first clerk’s, followed the latter 





























and so it went until some fourteen or fifteen 
were in line, the clerk who had just received 
the calls of the other blanks always falling in 
at the rear. 
the clerks on the lead had reached a clerk 
who discovered that he should have had 44 
cents marked down where he had 45. The 
incident serves in a forcible manner to show 
the perfection to which the system had been 
brought. 
half an hour. : 


By this time, however, one of 


All this occurred within less than 


The clearings, as above stated, amounting 


to over seven and a half million of dollars, 
showed balances of $1,220,153.52, and these, 
it was stated, were unusually large, as they 
range about $600,000 or $700,000 as a gene- 
ral thing. The morning exchanges are exclu- 
sively for items received on the day preceding 
the settlement, and this is supplemented by 
what is styled a “runner’s exchange,” for 
notes, acceptances and checks payable on the 
day of exchange. 


The reports of the clerks show the respec- 


tive banks and their standing, whether debt 
or credit, and, between eleven and twelve 
A.M., the debtor banks pay at the Clearing 
House the balances against them, while an hour 
or so later the creditor banks receive from 
the manager the balances due them. All 
settlements are made in Clearing House cer- 
tificates, except for sums made under $5,000, 
which are settled in or by due bills. The 
Clearing House has a deposit vault of its own 
in the 
has contained as much as $6,000,000 in gold 
at one time. 


armers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, and it 











ITEMS. 





THE number of men in daily attendance at 


the Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard is es- 
timated at six hundred. 


CETEWAYO has been reinstated as King of 
Zululand. 


ON the 2d inst. Professor George W. Greene 
the historical and biographical writer died in 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island, in the 82d 
year of his age. 


I? is stated that in the ten years from 1870 
to 1880, the value of the silk production of the 
United States rose from $12,210,652 to $34,410,- 
463. 


THE Albany Evening Journal estimates the 
present season’s yield of ice on the Hudson 
river at 3,000,000 tons, ‘‘ one of the largest har- 
vests, if not the largest, ever taken from the 
Hudson.”’ 


A TELEGRAM from London, dated on the 
29th ult. says ‘‘ The heaviest floods that have 
occurred in the British lake district for twenty 

ears now prevail. Lakes Derwentwater and 

assen waite now i and a portion of Kes- 
wick is submerged.’’ 
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Tr is a fact not generally known that Alaska 
has one of the largest rivers in the world. The 
Yukon is navigable for 1,150 miles. According 
to Lippincotts Gazeteer it is the largest Ameri- 
ean river flowing to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE fire drill is being practiced in several 
of tlie public scheols in Toronto, Canada, it is 
said with excellent effect. The children are 
required, on the alarm being given, to leave 
their seats in order, divide into two lines, one 
at each side of the room, and at the exit meet 
and march out two abreast. 


In the Senate of Delaware a bill has been 
ed authorizing the Governor to appoint a 
Giaieaiestoner of Immigration at a salary of 
$1,000, ‘‘whose duty it shall be to advertise 
the resources and advantages of Delaware, and 
endeavor to turn a share of the immigration 
to this State.” 


A Not generally known ruling of the Post- 
office Department is that the postage stamps 
so placed upon an envelope as not to expose 
their entire surface, are not accepted for post- 

e, as in the case of three one-cent stamps 
placed one over the other, so as to expose only 
a limited portion of the two stamps placed 
thereon, and such letters are treated as one 
prepaid by a one-cent stamp only. 


THE — of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society for funds with which to purchase the 
Patterson property has been met with sub- 
scriptions amounting to $57,035. An addi- 
tional lot has been secured, making the front- 
e on Locust street 125 feet, with a depth on 
irteenth street of 120 feet, and the purchase 
is increased to $62,500. The matter of improv- 
ing the property will be considered at once. 


A TELEGRAM from Dublin, dated on the 30th, 
ult., states Mr. Parnell has forwarded to Father 
Gallagher £100 of the £385 received from the 
New York Society of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. Father Gallagher, in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the money, writes that 
the suffering — of Donegal are subsisting 
on food only fit for beasts ; that — charity 
cannot cope with the widesp distress there, 
that the government alone can do so, and that 
things will very, soon come to a crisis. 


THERE is much excitement at Warsaw and 
Leroy, N. Y., over the large salt productions 
developed in that region. 
Rochester, says: ‘‘ Hundreds of barrels are 
daily being manufactured from two wells at 
Warsaw. Agents of Syracuse, Auburn, and 
Canadian syndicates are on the ground to make 
large purchases of land and sink wells. Over 
1,000 barrels of salt have already been shipped 
from Warsaw to Buffalo and hundreds of bar- 
rels to other points east of here.’’ 


CoLORADO’s product of gold, silver, lead, 
and copper last year was about $25,000,000. 
This is a great thing in itself, but the greed for 
gold has developed coal mines in that State, 
that during the last twelve months have pro- 
duced 2,250,000 tons of coal. With the coal 
are operated iron mines and a steel mill that 
turned out last year 17,000 tons of steel rails 
and 21,000 tons of steel ingots. Thereare over 
8,000 miles of railways in the State, and her 
farmers sell $1,000,000 worth of wool and $350,- 
000 worth of sheep. Her grain crop is 3,500,- 
000 bushels, and her cattle and horses are 
assessed at $8,500,000. The Gunnison country 


A telegram from |” 


has opened a field of anthracite coal that ma 
in time rival the great deposits of Pennsyi- 
vania. Altogether Colorado’s showing is re- 
markable for so young a State, considering the 
extent of surface covered by rugged mountains 
and barren desert.— Record. 


IN answer to a correspondent making inqui- 
ries as to the nature of Ensilage, the Public 
Ledger, states—Ensilage is the storing of green 
fodder in pits or silos, expressly prepared for 
the purpose, and which are closed b 
weighed boards. A humorist might call ensil- 
age the saur-kraut for farm-cattle, although 
opinions differ as to the amount of fermenta- 
tion which actually takes place in the cut-fod- 
der. The design is to make the storage-pit as 
nearly air-tight as ible, which depends on 
the “sealing ’’ of the “‘silo.”’ The fodder pre- 
served by ensilage process is intended for win- 
ter use and toservein the spring when pasturage 
is late. Thereare many statistics in agricultu- 
ral journals which go to show that cattle fed 
on ensilage increase in weight over those that 
are given dried fodder merely. It seems to bear 
the same relation to ‘‘ stock ’’ food, as the great 
canning business does to human food supplies, 
and like these last, it must be kept air-tight 
an ut away in good condition in its stone- 

ined pit. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG MEN, 
FILBERT STREET. 

The second Lecture of this winter’s course 
will be delivered in the lecture room of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and or 
streets, on Fifth-day evening, Second mont. 
15th, at 8 o’clock. 

Subject: ‘‘The Early Friends and the Set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania,’ by Dr. James J. 
Levick. 

Ticket for single lecture 25 cents. 

MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Fourth-day, Second mo. 14. Race st., 3 P.M. 
Fifth-day, - 15. Green st.,3 P.M. 
Sixth day, " 16. Spruce street, 

103 A.M. 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

Committee of Management will meet on 
Fourth-day, Second mo. 14th, at 8 P. M., in 
Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

Wma. SHANNON INGRAM, Clerk. 


FAIRHILL MEETING. 


First-day, Second mo. llth, 3 P.M. at resi- 
dence of M. K. Peirce, 2833 N. Eleventh. 





Subscriptions to Fair Hill Meeting-house 
Fund have been received since last report as 
follows : 


Joseph G. Henzey and wife.............++++. $20 00 
J. R. Foulk 

Hannah P. Hallowell 
ei eh I oc snd, Cobos uueen capaletorereosies 


PARE IRIE... sc0cccsscosesesvossctonsencsos 
SPENCER ROBERTS, Treasurer, 
421 N. Sixth st., Phila. 
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